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Perhaps Parkman will yet be ranked as the greatest of the four. At 
any rate, he is perhaps the only one of the four whose work will not 
need to be done over again, and who in his own field can have neither 
rival nor successor. 

Moses Corr Tyler. 



Monographs and Essays. By William Francis Allen. Mem- 
orial Volume. Boston, printed for the Editors [D. B. Franken- 
burger and others, Madison, Wis.] by G. H. Ellis, 1890. — 392 pp. 

When the history of the university renaissance in America during the 
last quarter of a century comes to be written, the name of Professor 
Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, will find in it an honorable place. 
To that elevation in the character of academic instruction and academic 
study which has at last created true universities where before were but 
finishing schools and professional seminaries, William Francis Allen con- 
tributed in no small measure. He did not, perhaps, greatly worry him- 
self or others about " methods " ; he did not try to turn the average 
American graduate into a poor copy of the German privat-docent ; nor 
did he yield to the temptation to invite the general public to look at 
what he was doing. He recognized the limitations of his material, and 
set himself quietly to do the best he could under the conditions. He 
was indeed somewhat too unobtrusive : one of our modern young spe- 
cialists would doubtless have persuaded the governing body to allow him 
to exchange the chair of classics for that of history in something less than 
eighteen years. What, nevertheless, Professor Allen did at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin was to substitute the intelligent study of historical 
questions and the scholarly use of historical material for the school-boy 
recital of text-book lessons ; and what he — more perhaps than any one 
else — did for historical study generally in America was to de-provincial- 
ize it and bring it into touch with the best modern thought of Europe. 
This he did by the long series of reviews he contributed to the New 
York Nation. Certainly no English journal has made so sustained an 
effort as this American publication to keep its readers abreast of the 
best historical work of Germany and France ; and the Nation was in 
this connection but another name for Professor Allen. Professor Allen 
left behind no literary monument at all worthy of his great powers. The 
explanation is to be found, not so much in his arduous university duties, 
as the writer of the introductory memoir suggests, as in his never-ceasing 
activity as a reviewer, — a reviewer not only of important treatises, but 
of innumerable school handbooks; not only of works in a particular 
field, but in many and widely different subjects. The very excellence 
of these ephemeral criticisms is their condemnation. No man has 
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sufficient mental energy to carry on honest and thoughtful labor of this 
kind side by side with sustained original investigation. Without further 
particulars of Mr. Allen's life, we cannot venture to criticise such an 
employment of his knowledge and ability ; but whatever the explanation 
may have been, it was a great pity. 

There was, however, one subject to which Mr. Allen turned again and 
again during the last fifteen or sixteen years of his life, and in which he 
displayed a vigor and independence in the use of the scanty materials 
at his disposal which seemed to promise a considerable achievement, 
and did indeed produce new and valuable conclusions. This was the 
subject of early English land tenure ; and it is the papers on this subject 
collected in the Memorial Volume lately issued which give it its scientific 
interest. The Wisconsin Academy is doubtless doing good service to its 
state ; but until the communication of the results of historical research 
is better organized than at present, papers published in its Transactions 
are practically non-existent for the great majority of scholars. Their 
union and publication in an accessible form is therefore very welcome ; 
and the book is one which ought to find its way to all who are really 
interested in the subject. 

A number of papers scattered over a period of sixteen years, toward 
the end of which so epoch-making a work as that of Mr. Seebohm has 
appeared, are sure to contain much that recent research has placed in 
an altogether new light. For instance, the explanation in one place of 
a virgate (following, no doubt, a chance remark of Thorold Rogers) as 
eight acres, and the use of the term " farm " in many places obviously 
in its modern sense, show that like every one else Professor Allen did 
not fully grasp the open-field system until Mr. Seebohm explained it to 
us. But there is not a page which is not still worth reading ; and on 
some important parts of the general question, Professor Allen anticipated 
his European fellow-workers in laying down propositions that are now 
coming to be generally accepted. Thus as long ago as 1873 he argued 
that the tenants in socage and the freeholders of the thirteenth cen- 
tury were simply "specially privileged villani" — that they were a class 
that had grown up since Domesday, and not simply, as Archdeacon 
Hale and others used to think, omitted in Domesday. Then again, in 
1877, Professor Allen anticipated one of the most recent conclusions of 
Professor Maitland and the new school of English legal historians, in 
urging that the court baron bore the marks of a feudal court and not of 
a prehistoric popular assembly. 

But Professor Allen's contributions to agrarian history have a signifi- 
cance beyond that of the particular conclusions at which he has arrived. 
He was among the earliest of those who are now turning to the details 
of early social organization, not in the spirit of the antiquary, but in the 
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spirit — to use an objectionable but useful word — of the sociologist. 
And he was absolutely the first among American scholars to realize that 
even in America there has been no breach of continuity ; that the New 
England town was but the English town of the seventeenth century, 
planted amid new conditions ; and that neither it nor its offspring can be 
fully understood until we penetrate the mystery of the origin of mediaeval 
serfdom. 

W. J. Ashley. 

Les Archives de VHistoire de France, Par Ch.-V. Langlois 
et H. Stein. Premiere Partie. Paris, Alphonse Picard, 1891-1892. 
— xvii, 608 pp. 

This work is the first of a series of manuals of historical bibliography 
which the firm whose imprint appears upon the volume proposes to 
publish. The object of the series is wholly praiseworthy and it affords 
another proof of the thoroughly intelligent interest which the French are 
taking in their national history. That part of the work before us which 
has already been issued gives, with introduction and explanations, a brief 
survey of the national archives of France, including under that term not 
only the documents deposited in the H6tel Soubise, but those remaining 
in the offices of the various ministries — War, Marine, Foreign Affairs, 
etc. In it are also described the archives of the departments, of the 
municipalities, of the hospitals, and at the end a great variety of collec- 
tions still in the possession of the courts, of various administrative 
bureaus, of ecclesiastical bodies, and of private individuals throughout 
the country. Reference is made to the printed catalogues and calendars 
of these archives, to those still in manuscript, and to the most important 
historical works and articles in learned reviews which have been based 
6n research made in the archives. In the two parts still to be published 
the authors will in like manner describe the French archives deposited 
in foreign countries and those to be found in the great libraries both of 
France and of other nations. The authors are experts in archivistic 
science and administration. Their information has been obtained by 
personal inquiry and by correspondence with local archivists, and in 
all cases accuracy has been sought. A vast amount of information has 
been compressed into these pages concerning the material condition, 
the administration and the contents of the archives. A thoroughly reli- 
able handbook is thus being prepared for the use of investigators in 
every department of French history. 

In a previous number of this Quarterly (March, 1892, p. 181) atten- 
tion was called to the wealth of historic material in the French national 
archives. But they contain only a fragment of the entire manuscript 



